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own interests more assiduously than the heathen their
idols. In this respect he resembled Longford, but there
the similarity between the Englishman and the Russian
ended. Longford, less ambitious and more frivolous
than Vronsky, rarely, if ever, allowed business to inter-
fere with pleasure. Vronsky, on the contrary, never
allowed pleasure to dislocate business and, indeed, took
little delight in anything but his work which was also
his hobby and his mistress.
On the death of his father, a Ukranian prince, heavily
in debt, Boris had abandoned his university career for
the stage for which, from earliest childhood, he had
evinced a consuming passion. By dint of hard work
and supreme ability Vronsky, at the age of thirty, was at
the helm of a repertory company which, under his
guidance, toured profitably throughout Russia. On his
return to St. Petersburg, feeling that his foothold was
secure, Boris began his New Art campaign, with its
hark-back to nature and its abandonment of the stereo-
typed and the artificial. Because of his aristocratic
connections and charming manners, Vronsky had
captivated the Grand Duke of Beiringen, who was an
assiduous patron of the theatre, and anxious for his
capital to be as noted an artistic haven as Weimar in the
days of Goethe. Finding the Duke a live-wire patron,
who in art sought consolation for the death of his
young wife, the astute Russian had persuaded the
ruler to permit him to organize a New Art Theatre, and
had obtained a seven years' lease of a ramshackle theatre.
With a State grant, Vronsky had rebuilt it to his own
design, installing every modem facility for his productions*
Generous with State funds, the overlord of Beiringen
had offered Vronsky a subsidy for the term of his lease,
but this the impresario had refused. Vronsky was
resolved to retain a free hand to deal with his staff as he
pleased without Government interference. Moreover,
the Duke's frequent donations amounted to more than